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A lways wary of resting on our laurels, we've been 
looking at ways of introducing new elements into 
iDWM. Hence the start of a new series this month. 
Called Nostalgia, it will be appearing from time to time 
in the place of Archives and takes a reminiscent view of 
some of the classic Doctor Who stories. And we've 
managed to make room to wish the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society a happy Tenth Anniversary! 
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COMING NEXT MONTH. . . 

Just a few reasons for buying the next Issue of the Doctor 
Who Magazine: a frank interview with Jon Pertwee; a 
special Merchandise Report; the results of the Doctor 
Who Casting Competition - and Carnival of Monsters 
featured In the Archives! 

Issue 113 will be on sale from Thursday, 8th May, so 
place your order nowl 
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DOWNGRADING 

I am writing to comment on Mr Grade's 
announcement of the return of Doctor 
Who this autumn, on a trial basis. 

Firstly, and with hindsight, I can 
appreciate the decision to rest the 
show. But re Mr Grade's recent com¬ 
ments about watching the show close¬ 
ly and the need for it to change with the 
times, I feel that he is expecting a little 
too much. 

Doctor Who is and always has been a 
cheap British institution. It isn't 
directed by Steven Spielberg, and, 
thankfully, never will be. I doubt very 
much whether Mr Grade is really ex¬ 
pecting effects to match Close Encoun¬ 
ters or action to compare with Raiders 
.. . What television programme does? I 
have a sneaking suspicion that Michael 
Grade doesn't intend Doctor Who to 
pass the trial stage, no matter what! 

Certainly, the inclusion of Bonnie 
Langford in the new season indicates a 
very uncertain future. Miss Langford 
may be a talented dancer, but an ac¬ 
tress she is not, as well the Doctor Who 
team know. 

I hope next season can offer some¬ 
thing tangible in terms of stories, and I 
really hope that Mr Grade's immature 
fancies don't affect Doctor Who too 
much. 

It's the public's programme and al¬ 
ways has been. 

Mark Smith, 
Newbury, 
Berks. 


THANKS FOR THE 
MEMORY 

Thanks to Richard Marson for his tri¬ 
bute to the late Valentine Dyall. A 
tribute was long overdue (but perhaps 
it is appropriate that I am reading it on 
St Valentine's Day). Nevertheless, 
thank you for acknowledging Mr Dyall 
- at least you showed you cared. 

Martin Thomas, 
Warrington, 
Cheshire. 


SCREAMING ZOMBIES 

Congratulations on your well-written 
and thorough Winter Special. It was 
very pleasant to recall the Pertwee 
years, particularly because I grew up 
with that period of the programme's 
history. 

I write not merely congratulate, 
however, but also to comment. Given 
my comfortable transatlantic perspec¬ 
tive as a Briton who has resided in the 
United States for four years and makes 
periodic trips home, I hope Doctor 
Who Magazine readers will be in¬ 
terested in my opinion. 
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TARDIS 


Send your letters to: To The 
TARDIS, Doctor Who Magazine, 
23 Redan Place, London W2 4SA. 


One can forgive the early Doctor 
Who episodes for their overt sexism. It 
was, after all, simply in keeping with 
the mood of the times. It is, on the other 
hand, extremely distressing to read 
British fans' remarks which indicate 
acceptance of 'screaming Doctor Who 
girls' as inevitable, or even desirable. 
Leela and Tegan have helped prove 
that such a state of affairs is neither. So 
why do we have, (forgive me, Nicola 
Bryant) a screaming zombie tailing the 
Doctor? 

It makes far less sense for the Doctor 
to be accompanied by a useless wimp 
than it would for him to have an intelli¬ 
gent assistant. The paternal rela¬ 
tionship between the Doctor and his 
companions need not be destroyed, 
but female companions must be re¬ 
garded with more respect than simply 
as bait for the middle-aged male audi¬ 
ence. 

Secondly, I'm deeply concerned ab¬ 
out the attitude of hostile competition 
with American fans that seems to be 
brewing amongst British fans. There is 
no great conspiracy to spirit away Doc¬ 
tor Who celebrities to America at every 
opportunity. The problem, sad but 
true, is that British fandom lacks the 
coherent organisation necessary to 
stage conventions, American-style. I 
think the disastrous Longleat experi¬ 


ence could teach us quite a bit, and 
frankly. I'm still not sure why some¬ 
thing on the scale of, say, Tardis 21 
could not be organised with equal 
success in Britain. I suspect it is not a 
question of the relative wealth of 
American organisers, so much as one 
of experience in convention manage¬ 
ment. 

One final word on American fandom 
... I have 'come out of the closet' as a 
Whovian since I began living in the US, 
simply because the fan movement is 
predominantly composed of women, 
and for the first time I don't feel like a 
lone loony. What a difference! 

Annette Laing, 
Sacramento, 
California, 
USA. 

MARRED COMIC STRIP 

I don't know how much longer I can 
suffer the Doctor Who Comic Strip. The 
original strips like The Iron Legion and 
City of Death were classics, capturing 
the spirit and humour of Tom Baker's 
Doctor. 

But if Mills and Wagner caught the 
fourth Doctor's character perfectly, the 
recent strip writers like Parkhouse and 
Stockbridge have treated Colin Baker's 
Doctor strangely. 

On television the sixth Doctor fre¬ 
quently quotes poetry, shouts and tries 
to throttle his assistant. In the comic 
strip, the stories are marred by cliche- 
ridden stories that even a Doctor Who 
script-editor would refuse. 

The comic strip lets down an other¬ 
wise excellent magazine. The features 
and interviews are well-written and 
other features like Gallifrey Guardian 
and Matrix Data Bank are excellent. 

Maybe you should ask a real' Doctor 
Who scriptwriter to do the comic strip 
story. 

Derrick Smith, 
Newport, 
Gwent. 


It will be interesting to hear your 
comments on the new writers who 
have been commissioned to write for 

DWM. 

In an attempt to capture the spirit of 
Doctor Who in the comic strip, four 
writers, including the present 
contributor, have been approached. So 
don't give up on us yet! 


BRIEFLY. . . 

.. . In Issue 107 you had an interview 
with Matthew Waterhouse. Being an 
Adric fan, I thought it was excellent and 
the best interview I have read. In Issue 
109 Steve Brackley said in a letter that 
he did not think it was wise of Mr 






by Robert Ito, Colorado, USA. 


Waterhouse to criticise Wendy Pad- 
bury. Well, I feel we have interviews to 
find things out, and I think it interesting 
to see what an actor/actress thinks of a 
former actor/actress ... 

Deborah Downton, 
Rugby, 
Warwickshire. 


... If a programme about a street or 
motel can go on running for who 
knows how many years, surely an 
innovative show like Doctor Who could 
survive if enough time and money was 
put into it. I have read that the Control¬ 
ler of BBC1 would like Doctor Who to 
have the same fine production values 
as Robin of Sherwood. But would he be 
willing to give it the same money and 
backing that Robin gets? 

Maybe if he stopped buying Dallas, 
Dynasty etc., for large amounts of 


money, he'd give Doctor Who the back¬ 
ing it deserves ... 

Ian Trott, 
Maidstone, 
Kent. 


In face of all the controversy about the 
uncertain future of Doctor Who we 
wrote to Michael Grade, requesting a 
statement. 

Below is our letter, and his reply. 

27th January, 1986 

Mr M. Grade, 

Controller, 

BBC1, 

BBC White City, 

London W12. 

Dear Mr Grade, 

As you can imagine, we receive a 
large number of letters concerning 


the uncertain future of Doctor Who 
and comments on, or 
condemnations of, what you have 
or are said to have said on the 
subject. 

We realise that you have a full 
schedule but would like to ask you 
to set the record straight and 
explain your views in an interview 
with the Doctor Who Magazine. 
The transcriptions would, of 
course, be sent to you for approval. 

If this is out of the question, we 
would appreciate a statement from 
you on the subject, as our readers 
care very much about the fate of the 
programme. 

I hope that you can find timeto 
speak to us and enclose a recent 
copy of the magazineforyour 
information. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sheila Cranna 
Editor 

Doctor Who Magazine 




DOCTOR WHO? by Tim Quinn & Dicky Howett 
















JOHN NATHAN-TURNER 


Producer John 
Nathan-Turner made time 
in his busy schedule 
recently to talk to DWM's 
Penny Holme, about the 
new season and future 
projects... 


T alking about the long-awaited 
Season Twenty-Three, John 
stated initially: "I don't want to 
reveal too much about it, because I 
think it would spoil it after a long 
break. It is essential to hold some 
surprises up our sleeves!" 

John did confirm, however, that it 
will be a fourteen-episode season, 
made up of three stories, two four- 
parters, and one six-parter. Asked why 
it is to be the shortest season yet, he 
stated: "That's the decision of the 
Controller." John went into more de¬ 
tail: "The first four-parter is written by 
Robert Holmes, and directed by 
Nicholas Mallett, the second is written 
by Philip Martin, sees the return of Sil, 
and is directed by Ron Jones, and that 
will be the end of Peri." 
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John is unsure yet whether Peri's 
departure will be sensational, but 
promised that it will "certainly be 
poignant". 

Chris Clough will direct the final 
story of the season, although John has 
yet to announce a writer. He added, 
"This is his first Doctor Who and will 
introduce Bonnie Langford as 
Melanie." 


Was the unprecedented introduc¬ 
tion of a well-known variety actress as 
a companion John's idea? 

"Yes, I actually devised the charac¬ 
ter of Melanie last July, because that's 
when we started commissioning 
scripts. And obviously for any artist 
there's not much point in starting 
seeing them in July if you're not about 
to start using them until twelve months 
later. So I didn't really set my mind to 
who would play the part until Decem¬ 
ber last. 

"I was having a meeting with the 
agent Barry Burnett, and he said, 'Is 
there any other casting I can help you 
with; what about the new compan¬ 
ion?' and I said, 'You have a client who 
is perfect for it from the way I've 
described it, but I don't know if she'd 



be interested, or whether it's really a 
good idea or not.' He said, 'Who's 
that?' and I said, 'Bonnie'." 

Burnett talked to Bonnie, who was 
interested, John "thought some more 
about it, and we met up in December, 
and the rest of it is history." 

Might not Bonnie still be associated 
with the spoilt Violet Elizabeth Bott, a 
role she played in the series Just Wil¬ 
liam ten years ago, or with her more 
recent variety image, in some people's 
minds? Did John think her image 
would be a problem in any way? "No, 
Bonnie is a terrific little actress, and 
anybody who has seen Peter Pan in the 
West End, which is something a darn 
sight more recent than Violet Eli¬ 
zabeth, will realise that." 

"I think of myself as ambitious 
in casting terms." 

"I think of myself as ambitious in 
casting terms, and I know that Bonnie 
has the potential to make the part 
totally unirritating, as opposed to 
Violet Elizabeth." 

Although John does not feel that the 
introduction of Bonnie will specifical¬ 
ly heighten the comedy content of 
Who, he is certain that the relationship 
between Melanie and the Doctor will 
be much more 'humour-based' than 
that of the Doctor and Peri. But, John 
added, "there will be the odd little 
barb, and fun and teasing rather than 
bitching." 

Did this mean that he felt the Doctor 
and Peri had become too bitchy with 
each other? John thought not, although 
he agreed, "There is a problem .that 
writers face in terms of the show, 
which is that the initial TARDIS scene 
between the companion and the Doc¬ 
tor is inevitably preoccupied with its 
position in setting out where you're 
going and why you're going there and 
so forth, in order to lay the foundations 
for a particular story. One obvious way 
of getting out of that is by conflict and 
often a writer will lapse into unneces¬ 
sary conflict in order to get that in¬ 
formation over." He added, "This is 
just a dramatic device, and one that I 
would like to see less of." 

"We are building up to the new 
season now and the 
information is starting to come 
through." 

Going back to Peri, John is confident 
that Nicola Bryant is happy about 
leaving the series. He recalled that 
Nicola and he talked about it "quite a 
long time ago," and that she "wants to 


concentrate on other things, either 
television or theatre." 

Why had John kept the information 
about a new companion secret until 
recently? John explained, "If it had 
been announced this time last year, it 
would have been a very foolhardy 
exercise. At least this way, we are 
building up to the season now, and the 
information is starting to come 
through." 

Turning to the new season itself, 
John confirmed that they will start 
recording in April, but would not 
reveal when exactly it will be back on 
the air in the autumn, in case, "ITV dig 


are bound to put on weight." 

John hopes to overcome the difficul¬ 
ty by incorporating it into the script. 
"The new character, Melanie, will 
chide the Doctor about being slightly 
overweight, and because she's a 
health freak, she will try and encour¬ 
age him to adopt a similar healthy way 
of life." 

Has John any plans to introduce 
another companion in the new sea¬ 
son? "No, definitely not." 

Asked whether perhaps the Master 
might make a reappearance, John ex¬ 
plained: "I don't think so with the 
shorter season. Although I'm very fond 



▲ John with Colin Baker and Bonnie Langford, controversial new companion. 


A The headdress from Kinda, souvenir 

out any horrendous opposition!" He 
did however say, "I think it's very 
likely to retain its traditional slot, but 
after all it's Michael Grade's decision, 
and quite often decisions change." 

Revealing that the season would 
indeed have an umbrella theme, John 
was adamant that, contrary to some 
rumours, the theme will not be the 
destruction of Gallifrey, nor are there 
plans to destroy the Doctor. On the 
subject of the Doctor, are there any 
question marks over Colin Baker's 
future on the show, if it returns for a 
twenty-fourth season? John was defi¬ 
nite: "As far as I'm concerned, no." 

Asked whether the two stone that 
Colin has put on over the break might 
be a problem, John commented, "No, 

I think Colin intends to lose some of 
that weight before he comes back to 
the show. Not working as hard as you 
normally do for twelve months, you 


from one of John's stories. 
of the Master, and think he's a marvel¬ 
lous character, I don't think we've 
really got time with seeing the depar¬ 
ture of one companion, the return of 
Sil and the arrival of a new one. In 
fourteen episodes, that would be really 
going it." 

"I think that probably this 
season will be my last." 

Moving on to John's own career, we 
wondered why he had decided to stay 
with the series, after originally suggest¬ 
ing that he might leave after three 
years. "It's a very tempting job to hold 
on to, but you feel that three years is 
sufficient, and that you will have done 
everything that you would want to do 
on the show. 

"As a rider to that statement, I didn't 
want to become bored or lethargic, but 
I suppose I was tempted to stay, be- ► 
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interview 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER 

cause I've seen new avenues to ex¬ 
plore." 

So does John envisage staying on if 
the series continues? 

"I haven't come to any firm deci¬ 
sion, although I think that probably 
this season will be my last." 

John revealed that he is "working on 
various other projects, ranging from a 
glamorous soap opera to one or two 
period ideas," but is always interested 
in, "working on shows which have a 
healthy audience." 

He added: "Much as I enjoy BBC2 
classics, the potential audience is not 
very great in that particular slot. They 
don't appeal to me to work on, but all 
the ideas I'm working on have the 
potential as far as I'm concerned to be 
very popular." 

John went on to explain that during 
the eighteen-month hiatus, it was busi¬ 
ness as usual in the Doctor Who 
Production Office. Strangely enough, 
"The hiatus seems to have provoked 
more interest in merchandise than ever 
before, and we seem to be issuing 
more licenses than ever before." 

As well as spending time with BBC 
Enterprises okaying possible Who 
merchandise, which John feels "must 
echo what we are doing in the prog¬ 
ramme," he took the opportunity for a 
couple of much needed holidays. 

John has also written a second Who 
book, this time on companions. He 
described the book, which comes out 
in the summer, as being, "rather like 
the original book, (TARDIS Inside 
Out), which was my impressions and 
anecdotes about working with the 
Doctors, this one concentrates on the 
companions I have worked with. 

"Inevitably, those I devised occupy 
a large portion of the book, and others 
are just mentioned along the way. So 
it's not the definitive book of compan¬ 
ions, but impressions and anecdotes." 

Reactions to his first book have been 
favourable, especially in the States, 
where, "It was released in September, 
and a reprint was ordered in Novem¬ 
ber, which is thrilling." 

"In some ways, there is more 
imagination at American 
conventions." 

During 1985, John attended several 
conventions in the States, as well as in 
Britain. Does he think that American 
conventions are very different from 
British ones, in the sense of being 
perhaps better organised, or more ori¬ 
ginal? 
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"I think they are different because of 
the difference between inhabitants of 
the two countries. In some ways, there 
is more imagination at American con¬ 
ventions. They traditionally have a 
costume contest, and usually there are 
some stunning and accurate home¬ 
made costumes. 

"I remember one convention I went 
to where I think they had a monster 
competition, and nobody was allowed 
to spend more than five dollars on their 
costume, and there were some amaz¬ 
ing ones, made up of hotel towels and 
toilet rolls ... So there is a bit more 
imagination to stop them being the 
same. 



"Another one in New Orleans last 
year had an amazing Mardi Gras open¬ 
ing ceremony when all the guests 
including Colin Bakerand myself dres¬ 
sed up in bastardised forms of the 
Timelord's costumes. It was innova¬ 
tive and new. Over here I think they 
are more staid affairs." 

John added that American fans seem 
to be slightly older, and surprisingly, 
considering the predominance of male 
fans in this country, there are more 
women at US conventions, "although 
there-are more men in America than 
there are women over here." 

"I think many people have 
forgotten what attracted them 
to the programme in the first 
place." 

Moving across to the delicate area of 
difficult fans, does John consider that 
some of the more 'hysterical' areas of 
fandom do not really help the prog¬ 
ramme, often alienating more ordin¬ 
ary enthusiasts? 


"Yes, I think there's part of that, that 
fandom fairly recently has taken a turn 
for the worse. I think that many people 
have forgotten what attracted them to 
the programme in the first place. 

"Now that's not to say that I don't 
think criticism is valid, but it seems 
that odd areas of fandom have decided 
to get extremely bitchy toward indi¬ 
viduals who are just doing a job." 

John expanded on this point, saying, 
"Personally, I've been in and out of 
fashion so often for the last seven years 
that it's just water off a duck's back, but 
some people have been extremely hurt 
by the kind of letters and articles 
published. 

"There are one or two magazines 
that were drawn to my attention in the 
last eighteen months, that have the 
most remarkably tasteless senses of 
humour, dealing with jokes about 
actors and other people connected 
with the programme who have passed 
away." 

"I stopped doing interviews 
during the hiatus." 

He added: "At the same time, I am 
sympathetic to the fact that if you are a 
fan of the programme and it is taken 
away for eighteen months, inevitably 
there is a great deal of disappointment. 

I don't think it should be echoed in 
disgusting humour." 

John admits to having been annoyed 
in the past when fanzines have "more 
often than not, taken something out of 
context" that he has said and put it 
forward as a statement, not the answer 
to a question, "which does alter the 
emphasis." 

He commented, "I stopped doing 
interviews during the hiatus, one, be¬ 
cause I felt there wasn't very much to 
talk about, but also because I felt that it 
was making a rod for my own back." 

However, John feels that the nation¬ 
al press coverage of Who has been 
very fair: "we have an excellent rap¬ 
port with Fleet Street, and to date I 
don't think there's been any damaging 
press really." 

Finally, is John optimistic about the 
series returning after Season Twenty- 
Three? 

He commented: "At this moment in 
time, I'm completely optimistic about 
it. I know of no plans whatsoever to 
finish the series next season." He 
added, "I think we all feel refreshed 
and full of vim and vigour." 


Our thanks to John Nathan-Turner for 
talking to us. 





A regular look at the world of Doctor Who 
in print... 


aggie was still sitting at her dres¬ 
sing table, resting her head 
wearily between her hands. As 
she looked up into the mirror she gasped 
with shocked surprise - the silhouettes of 
two figures were reflected there, standing 
behind her. “What are you doing here!” she 
yelled. Mr Oak and Mr Quill did not reply. 
“Did you hear what I Maggie did not 
finish her sentence. Her eyes suddenly 
flicked straight past the two intruders, to 
the open doorway. 

A wall of bubbling white foam and 
seaweed was pushing its way into the room. 
Maggie was too chilled with fear to speak. 
All she could do was look on helplessly as 
the advance guard of the foam and weed 
began to snake its way across the room in 
her direction. 

The above passage is condensed from a 
couple of much longer pieces which you 
will come across properly if you are temp¬ 
ted to buy the expensive novel of Victor 
Pemberton’s Fury From The Deep. 

The reason for the price increase (a 
one-off, don’t worry) is quite simply that 
Victor Pemberton wrote his novelisation 
nearly thirty-thousand words over the re¬ 
quested amount but, unlike that of some 
authors, his writing was so good and 
original that nothing could be cut out and 
so it is now the longest (to date) Doctor 
Who book, complete with a very simple 
but moody cover by David McAllister. 

Atmosphere is very easy to create on 
television — shroud the place in darkness, 
wave the camera about mysteriously, roll a 
bit of fog on the floor and have haunting, 
menacing music in the background. 

Yet here, Victor Pemberton has quite 
masterfully created mystery, intrigue and 
good old-fashioned, spine-tingling terror, 
and all about a lump of seaweed with ideas 
above its station. 

From the strangely clad gunmen that 
meet the Doctor at the beginning, through 
the workings of the gas plant, into the 
underground pipelines that swallow men, 
via the beaches and sand dunes, right up to 
the final confrontation on the rigs - Fury 
From The Deep is a superbly emotive book 
with twists and cliffhangers at all the right 
moments. 

Remember the slogan for the film Jaws 2: 
“Just when you thought it was safe to go 


back in the water”? Well, that certainly 
applies here —just when you thought it was 
safe to go back to the oven or just when 
you thought it was safe to build sandcastlcs 
again. Everything that is said or done in the 
story has an air of terrible menace about it. 
You just know that Chief Robson’s narrow¬ 
minded bigotry toward his new, young, 
university-trained number two will lead to 
disaster. You just know that Frank Harris’ 
devotion to his wife is going to come to 
grief, especially when Maggie Harris meets 
the evil (and I do mean evil ) double act of 
Messrs Oak and Quill. You just know that 
when the experienced and determined 
Van Lutyens explores the pipe works, he is 
not going to come out again. In fact 
everything that happens in the story has a 
beautifully created feel of darkness around 
it. 



The characters are quite a miserable lot, 
too — yet superbly crafted. Robson, the 
paranoic chief who sees his world swept 
from under him, his command usurped (he 
thinks) by interfering Dutchmen and wet- 
behind-the-ears new boys, and yet the only 


reason it does fall is because he is ill and 
won’t, perhaps can’t, admit it. 

Then there is the Harris couple, fiercely 
devoted to one another and yet the hus¬ 
band is forced eventually to place the lives 
of others before that of his wife and must 
make a choice that will not only save lives 
but possibly destroy Maggie. Van Lutyens, 
the only person willing to believe the 
intruding Doctor’s wild claims about mu¬ 
tated weed life in the pipes, is absorbed by 
the plant while confirming his suspicions. 
Then there’s Megan Jones, the strong- 
willed chairwoman whose faith in Robson 
and arrogant dismissal of the Doctor’s 
claims are shattered when she is 
threatened by the invading weed. 

But to top all this, are Mr Oak and Mr 
Quill, the two supposed engineers who are 
really the inside agents for the malevolent 
plantlife. Are they human? Were they hu¬ 
man? They breath out gas but seem allergic 
to oxygen — what happens to them? Unfor¬ 
tunately, the one complaint I have about 
the story concerns them. They are so well 
crafted, so evil and menacing, they do so 
much and yet they just fade away towards 
the book’s end with no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of their fate. 

COMING INTO PRINT 

Now then, just a bit of news to keep you 
informed. First, a quick look at the rest of 
this year’s provisional schedule for the W. 
H. Allen hardbacks (paperbacks follow 
about three or four months later). June: 
Ihe Celestial Toymaker (Bingeman and 
Davis). July: The Seeds of Death (Dicks). 
August: Slipback (Saward). September: 
Black Orchid (Dudley) and in paperback 
only, the Harry Sullivan solo book War of 
Nerves ( Marter). October: The Ar/c( Erick¬ 
son). November: The Mind Robber (Ling). 
December: The Faceless Ones (Dicks). 
January ’87: The Space Museum (Jones). 

If you have been wondering what has 
happened to Vengeance On Varos or 
Attack of the Cybermen, they seem to be 
on the way next year - written by Philip 
Martin and Eric Saward respectively. Also 
coming out in 1987 will be The Romans by 
Donald Cotton, probably the Robert 
Holmes Season 23 opening story (titled 
The Mysterious Planet at the time of going 
to press, but that is subject to change), Ian 
Marter’s expose of violence The Reign Of 
Terror, The Massacre (John Lucarotti), and 
'Ihe Sensorites by no less than Nigel 
Robinson. 

On the non-fiction side, July this year 
sees the first publication of Travel Without 
the Tardis, an American guide to UK 
locations used in Doctor Who. Having had 
a sneak preview of this, I can’t say I’m all 
that impressed (some glaring ommissions 
sadly) but a nice idea all the same. Then 
around September there’s Peter Haining’s 
third biggie - The Doctor Who File which, 
like Jeremy Bentham’s The Early Years, 
will also be around in an expensive leather- 
bound limited edition. 

O Gary Russell 
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HIPPBFCIflTIBH*SOCIETY» 

THEII^fENTH 

ANNIVERSARY 

AFTER THE FIRST TEN YEARS 

The small group of fans who formed the Doctor Who Apprecia¬ 
tion Society ten years ago little thought that their first ninety or so 
members would blossom into an impressive three-and-a-half 
thousand. 

The initial intention was to gather together all those who really 
cared about the programme and affiliate their fan club with the 
BBC, produce a fan magazine for all the members, organise 
conventions and produce a monthly newsletter called The 
Celestial Toyroom. They met with astonishing success - BBC 
producer Philip Hinchcliffe and his script editor Robert Holmes 
were most co-operative and with the rapid growth of interest, the 
society was soon on the road. 

The initial organisation remained virtually the same, although, 
naturally enough, most of the names first associated with the 
society have moved on to new pastures. At the centre of 
operations is an Executive, composed of departments, which 
have titles like Reference Department, Conventions Department 
and at the centre of it all the Co-Ordinator, whose task it is to 
ensure the smooth running of the whole operation. He also liaises 
with the BBC and other outside bodies, and is in many ways the 
focus of the whole operation. 

The society is run on an amateur basis and if you are keen and 
able, it is quite possible to become involved in its organisation. 
The society newsletter provides a column of pen pals and carries 
adverts for amateur fanzines. It also carries offers of reductions on 
some outside merchandise. 

CONVENTIONS 

One of the most successful and important areas of the D.W.A.S. is 
its regular conventions. Usually held in large central hotels, these 
give a chance for the members to gather not only to meet the 
invited stars but also to meet and make friends with each other. 

The Reference Department exists to supply members with a 
detailed information service - enquiries of all sorts are dealt with 
and the department produces a range of its own material, 
including story outlines, cast lists and one-off productions such as 
The Making of The Five Doctors. Until recently the society 
magazine TARDIS was a separate entity, but has now been 
incorporated into The Celestial Toyroom, while regular doses of 
fan-written fiction are dealt out from a separate publication called 
Cosmic Masque. 



For all these services, members can expect to pay £8 a year, 
although convention going and Doctor Who purchases will eat up 
a lot more. 

Most members are generally satisfied with the service they 
receive, although as in any fan club run on an amateur level, there 
are cases of disagreement, inflated egos and the odd disappoint¬ 
ment such as the cancellation of a convention or the late delivery 
of a magazine. 

For many of the keener fans, it is an excellent chance to mix with 
other like-minded people. Some couples have even met and 
married through the society, one in particular proposing to his 
future bride over the mock TARDIS console in the Blackpool 
Exhibition. There are many local groups in the society - regional 
divisions where fans of a particular area hold regular meetings 
with each other, usually in someone’s house. These local groups 
are organised by a leader, under an overall Executive supervisor. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Fandom is a very special area of the Doctor Who world - it can 
bring great rewards and great drawbacks. It is undoubtedly both 
time- and money-consuming, and there is also an irritating amount 
of apathy among a large number of the members, who like to 
complain but don’t like to do anything about the object of their 
irritation. 

Cliques form as easily and as quickly as they do in any other 
environment, and the members are predominantly male. Very few 
girls seem to be attracted to the fan side of the programme, 
although it is a situation which is changing. Age ranges tend to be 
based from about ten to about twenty, with a few members older 
than twenty-five. 

Considering its rather basic origins, and considering the 
entirely voluntary nature of the work put in by those who run the 
Society, D.W.A.S. has come a long way in its first ten years. 
Everything it produces is of a semi-professional standard and it 
has the advantage of being organised by fans for fans. Earlier last 
year when the postponement was announced, the Society acted 
admirably in neither over sensationalising the issue nor under¬ 
playing it. The current Executive enjoy a good relationship with 
the BBC, which results in all its news coming directly from the 
production office. 

Whether or not to join D.W.A.S. is a very personal issue. For a 
fan eager for a more intensive exposure to his or her favourite 
programme it might well be a sound move. For others it could 
result in over-exposure. One thing can be said, though - the future 
of the D.WA.S. appears very secure. 

Richard Marson. 
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DWAS- THE NEXT YEAR 

Ten years gone and going on strong - that is my belief in the 
future of the DWAS. The last year has been bereft of news, 
ideas and most of all the programme itself. This has, almost 
inevitably, led to questions being asked about the role of 
organised fandom, but the next year should see a great deal for 
the fan of the show. 

Interest will obviously mount during the summer and the 
build-up to Season Twenty-Three and DWAS is gearing itself 
up for this, culminating in Panopticon VII being staged in 
London in early September. This will not be the only Conven¬ 
tion staged in the next year - A smaller scale ‘Early Days’ 
event is to take place late in June and plans are already afoot 
for another to be held in Northern England in early 1987. 


The DWAS will be able to offer a wider range of services 
than ever over the next 12 months, ranging from interviews 
and articles to merchandise offers; from its vast wealth of 
reference material to the liveliest, most informative news¬ 
letter available. 

The next 12 months are going to be the most important ever 
in the history of Doctor Who and it will be vital that fans use 
their voice as effectively as in the past to publicise the 
programme. DWAS will be at the forefront of this in ensuring 
maximum coverage for the programme’s return. 

My message for the next year would be: enjoy the program¬ 
me and enjoy fandom - if you are not already a member why 
not join DWAS? You will not regret it. 

Tony Jordan, Society Co-Ordinator. 


DWAS PANOPTICON VII 
COMPETITION 


T he competition will be open to all UK residents 
and the prize will be a weekend at the Society’s 
Panopticon VII Convention being staged in 
London on the 6th and 7th September 1986. 

This will consist of return rail travel to London, 
admission to both days of the Convention and single 
accommodation on the night of Saturday 6th September. 
The competition consists of three questions and a 
tie-breaker. No correspondence can be entered into 
and the judge's decision shall be final. 

The questions are as follows: 

1) Where was Panopticon VI held? 

2) What is the real name of William Russell, who 
played the first ever male companion Ian Ches¬ 
terton? 

3) What was the first ever credited role that John 
Levene, best known as Sgt. Benton, played in Doctor 
Who? 


The tie-breaker to be used in the event of more than one 
person correctly answering the questions is: 

In not more than 15 words, say which person associ¬ 
ated with the programme over its 23-year history you 
would most like to see at Panopticon VII and why. 

The closing date for entries is 31st May, 1986. Neither 
past or present Executive Members or Assistants of the 
DWAS , nor employees of Marvel Comics may enter the 
competition. 

All entries should be sent to: 

PANOPTICON VII COMPETITION, 

21 NORWICH ROAD, 

EXWICK, 

EXETER EX 4 2DW. 

The winner will be informed direct. 
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_ ITEMS FOR SALE _ 

DR WHO THE EARLY YEARS' by JEREMY BENTHAM. 

The book of the year. Large hardcover. New photos. £14.50 
FURY FROM THE DEEP'. Latest hardcover £7.40 

CASSETTES FINE ART CASTINGS 


State of decay £2.50 Davison 85mm £7.80 

Pescatons £4.50 Robot of death 85mm £7.80 

Music 2 £5.50 Tardis85mm £9.50 

Music 1 £5.50 Borad 85mm £8.00 

Genesis of Daleks £5.50 Sensorite 40mm £1.25 

Yeti 40mm £1.25 


New picture disc with six colour illustrations £15.00 
All prices include U.K. postage, 24 hour ACCESS / MASTER CARD 
orders on (0977) 661048 

Hundreds of more items in our latest catalogue, send a first 
class stamp to:- 

JOHN RTTON (BOOKS ft MAGAZINES), 

1 Orchard Way, Hen sail, Goole, North 
Humberside, ENGLAND. 
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CONTINUITY BLUNDER 

First off this month, the old prob¬ 
lem of continuity rears its usly 
head once asain. This time it's in 
one of the more blatant forms. 
Interestinsly enoush, it is also 
from the Hartnell era, a time when 
continuity was fairly sood, as 
there had not been that much to 
contradict. 

The stories in question are Mis¬ 
sion to the Unknown and The 
Daleks'Master Plan and the prob¬ 
lem spotted by Stephen Hardins 
of Lancing, West Sussex, con¬ 
cerns the tape recording made 
by Marc Cory just before he is 
exterminated by the Daleks on 
Kembel. In Mission, explains 
Stephen, we hear Cory making 
the recording, and it runs as 
follows: “This is Marc Cory, Spe¬ 
cial Security Service, reporting 
from the planet Kembel. The 
Daleks are planning the complete 
destruction of our galaxy. 
Together with the powers of the 
outer galaxies a war force is being 
assembled ..." and then, after a 
cut away to the Daleks searching 
for Cory"... if our galaxy is to be 
saved, whoever receives this 
message must relay this informa¬ 
tion to Earth immediately, it... it 
is vital... that defence mechan¬ 
isms are put into operation at 
once, message ends." 

Later on, in episode three of 
AAaster Plan, Stephen (the com¬ 
panion this time) plays the re¬ 
cording back only to find that the 
word ‘Service’ has been re¬ 
placed with ‘Agent’, and the 
message ends after the word 
‘assembled’, with the word ‘and’ 
appended to the end. 

Why this apparent blunder 
should have been made is a 
mystery. Terry Nation was the 
author of both scripts and one 
would have thought they would 
have used the sound from Mis¬ 
sion in Master Plan, but this would 
not appear to be the case. 
However, while we cannot ex¬ 
plain the conversion of ‘Service’ 
to 'Agent', perhaps the message 
is cut short because Cory was in 
such a hurry to record it, he didn't 


notice that the tape had run out 
when he was half-way through 
his message; 

ADAPTED NOVEL 

David Slade from Bumham-on- 
Sea, Somerset has written in 
asking about David Whitaker’s 
novelisation of The Daleks. 
Was the televised story really 
like that, he asks, or did it 
continue from The Tribe of 
Gum ? Well the answer is that it 
did carry on from The Tribe of 
Gum. 

The reason why the novel of 
The Daleks starts as it does, is 
that it was the first ever Doctor 
Who novel to be written, and at 
the time there were no plans to 
publish any others. Therefore 
Whitaker could not write it as 
televised, because he had to 
make it a book in its own right, 
with a distinct beginning and 
end. 

He therefore created an 
alternative beginning for the 
story involving the crash on 
Barnes Common and Ian and 
Barbara ’s discovery of the TAR- 
DIS and the Doctor. The novel 
follows the televised Dalek 
story fairly faithfully from ab¬ 
out the start of chapter three. 

QUIZ ANSWERS 

Here are the answers to last 
issue's Quick Quiz (page 14). 

1. The Tenth Planet 
introduced Cybermen to 
viewers. 2. Kate O'Mara (the 
Rani) is to appear in the 
Dynasty saga as Joan Collins' 
sister. 3. Shada. 4. Nicholas 
Courtney first appeared in 
the part of Bret Vyon in The 
Dalek Masterplan. 5. Victoria 
in Fury From the Deep. 6. The 
Time Warrior. 7. John Cleese. 

8. There were six companions 
during the Davison era: 

Adric, Tegan, Nyssa, 
Turlough, Chameleon, Peri. 

9. The Third Doctor (Jon 
Pertwee). 10. The Hartnell 
story The War Machine. ♦ 
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L ike most of the best innovations 
seen in Doctor Who, UNIT was 
not the creation of one man, but 
rather a piece of team thinking which 
evolved and became a fully fledged 
entity in its own right some two years 
after it was first thought of. The team 
responsible for launching UNIT onto 
an unsuspecting Doctor Who audi¬ 
ence of 1968 were Web of Fear 
writers Mervyn Haisman and Henry 
Lincoln and the story's director Doug¬ 
las Cornfield. 

Haisman explains the military pre¬ 
sence in the story: "Henry and I had 
been asked to write a sequel to our first 
Yeti adventure and we decided we 
would like to use the Travers character 
again — this meant our story had to be 
Earth-based. We then got to thinking 
about the setting and we hit upon the 
London Underground as a kind of 
eerie backdrop to the Intelligence in¬ 
vasion plan. 

"Having agreed on this and the idea 
of a virtually deserted London, we did 
need to have some other characters 
around — the obvious choice being the 
militia. It was Douglas Cornfield who 
came up with the name as I recall, 
although Henry and I actually created 
the character of Colonel Lethbridge- 
Stewart." 

Cornfield was very much an army 
man, with a strong military back¬ 
ground and it was in many ways his 
enthusiasm for the UNIT concept that 
made the idea take off so successfully. 
He liaised with the real army and 
researched the background to the 
fictional United Nations Intelligence 
Taskforce in as much detail as was 
possible. 

The perfect foil for the tearaway 
figure of the Doctor, UNIT had instant 
hero appeal for the show's audience 
and showed the dramatically effective 
ploy of placing everyday characters 
against extraordinary events at its 
most striking. 

Producer Peter Bryant was distinctly 
impressed with both the viewing fi¬ 
gures this first UNIT story attracted and 
the level of favourable comment 
which reached his office. He goes on: 
"One has to take praise from one's 
colleagues with a bit of a pinch of salt, 
but your boss, the head of department, 
who actually hands out the cash to 
make the thing, can be and is — much 
more outspoken. So when my head of ► 


Richard Marson details the origins and 
involvement of the taskforce UNIT... 
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U.N.I 

THE MILITARY YEARS 


A department said he liked the UNIT 
idea and saw a future in it, I was 
delighted because everyone in the 
office agreed that we should take it 
further." 

A TIME OF CHANGE 

Before the second UNIT adventure, 
several things were to change. The first 
came in the parting of the ways with 
Haisman and Lincoln, in a row over 
copyright. This could have prevented 
the character of the Colonel from 
being used in the new story, but happi¬ 
ly this was avoided. 

Derrick Sherwin had assumed the 
mantle of writer for the new story, 
although things had become very 
complicated as he explains: "There 
was a period around the making of 
The Invasion where I was literally the 
producer designate, departing script- 
editor and writer, too — which meant I 
was living breathing and sleeping the 
programme seven days a week. 

"We'd asked Kit Pedler for a story¬ 
line for a new Cyberman story, but he 
was too busy to provide the whole 
script. We had to add two episodes to 
it as well, all of which I had to handle. 

'The feeling now was that if Doctor 
Who was to continue, then UNIT had 
to assume a more regular role — they 
were just too good to waste. In fact, it 
was probably UNIT which saved the 
show's bacon, because by doing a 
completely Earthbound season with 
stock UNIT characters and uniforms, 
the budget would go much further 
than it would have in the creation of 
alien planets. 

With this vaguely in mind, we had a 
set of uniforms specially designed for 
The Invasion, which we felt would be 
more in keeping with the organistion's 
special status. In the event, that story 
was far, far too long, but the combined 
'grabs' of the Cybermen and UNIT 
kept the audience interest bubbling 
along." 

PERMANENT FEATURE 

When the show moved into the 1970 
season, UNIT were indeed to form a 
permanent fixture of the new series. 
Actor Nicholas Courtney was signed 
up on a two-year contract, but was still 
the only regular UNIT character. 

Sherwin explains why this hap¬ 
pened: "Nick was a natural and his 
character was a joy, so he was always 


conceived of as an integral part of the 
UNIT set-up — hence his steady and 
somewhat swift series of promotions. 

"But we did find problems getting 
him any regular side-kicks. One 
reason was that we didn't want to 
overload the thing with too many 
regular characters, because the for¬ 
mat went against that. The other was 
that a likely character would be play¬ 
ed by an actor who just didn't have 
that extra something which makes you 
sit up and think, 'How about him as a 
regular?' It was all very experimental; 
we weren't trying to force the thing too 
far, too quickly. As UNIT came into its 
own, my successors found actors of 
whom they were sufficiently fond to 
turn into semi-permanent fixtures." 

Sherwin's successor was Barry Letts 
and it was Letts and his script-editor 
Terrance Dicks who were responsible 
for taking the seeds of the UNIT con¬ 
cept and turning it into one of the 
series' most enduring mainstays. 

Having established UNIT, Terrance 
Dicks felt that now was the time to 
expand its on-screen regulars — hence 
the addition of Captain Yates. Benton, 
however, was a different story as John 
Levene, the actor who played him, 
explains: "I had been cast by Duggie 
Cornfield as one of the Yeti in The Web 
of Fear and when he came to do The 
Invasion a little later, he remembered 
me and kept the part of Benton spe¬ 
cially for me. I was delighted, as this 
was the first proper acting job I had 
been asked to do without having to 
audition first. 

"I didn't think much more would 
come of it after that, but then the next 
season came up and they needed a 
UNIT chappie to deliver a few lines 
and generally pad out episodes that 
were under length. Someone remem¬ 
bered me and by the end of that 
season, I was under contract for the 
next series." 

THE HUMOUR ELEMENT 

Humour played a large part in the 
appeal of UNIT and this was to a large 
extent derived from the relationships 
between the three main UNIT men, the 
Doctor and Jo Grant, (who obtained 
her position in the organisation 
through some behind-the-scenes 
string pulling from a favourite uncle). 
Benton was always portrayed as 
strong and simple, slow to catch on to 
irony or sarcasm and the butt of most 
people's jokes. Yates had a dry sense 
of humour, relevant to his standing. 

As the Brigadier, however, Nicholas 
Courtney stole all the acting honours. 



with his superb portrayal of a man 
brought up in the best narrow-minded 
English tradition being forced to deal 
with events way beyond his scope of 
understanding. 

The Jon Pertwee years, when UNIT 
was most to the fore, were extremely 
slick and action-based, partly because 
of the star himself, but also because of 
the up-tempo military background. 
UNIT provided gripping spectacle for 
Doctor Who's viewers, as Captain 
Yates battled Autons, Sergeant Benton 
took on Ogrons and the Brigadier 
fought giant maggots on the Welsh 
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hillside. To a degree, this was pulp 
fiction turned into television, but it was 
done with a great deal of flair and wit, 
avoiding ghastly jingoistic principles or 
unnecessary violence. 

Letts didn't like the uniforms that 
UNIT inherited from Derrick Sherwin's 
time, saying, "They looked as if they'd 
come from Mothercare", and one of 
the first things he did was to go back to 
the basic English army uniform with 
UNIT additions. Having phoned the 
Ministry of Defence to check that this 
would be accurate if UNIT actually 
existed, Letts was about to ring off, 


when 'The chap at the other end of the 
phone said, 'By the way, that fella 
you've got playing the Brigadier is 
absolutely spot on — we think you've 
got a few spies on to us. There are 
officers here who are just like him, 
down to the last detail!' This pleased 
me, but delighted Nick Courtney still 
more, because coming from the real 
McCoy, it was a massive compliment." 

LIMITATIONS 

When the UNIT format was first prop¬ 
osed to potential writers for the series, 
it caused some consternation. Terr¬ 


ance Dicks, as script-editor, was in the 
thick of things: "I remember people like 
Malcolm Hulke and Robert Holmes 
coming to me and saying, 'But, Terry, 
this is the most terrible limitation — it 
gives us two storylines, invasion from 
other planets or home-grown bad¬ 
dies.' 

"At the beginning I think we man¬ 
aged to avoid the repetitiveness quite 
well, but like everything, there is a limit 
to how far you can milk the original 
idea before it becomes stale and loses 
its sparkle. So after a bit we began to 
restore the Doctor's ability to travel in 
time and space." 

UNIT as a regular fixture had be¬ 
come a thing of the past by Tom 
Baker's first season. Richard Franklin 
had quit the part of Yates; Katy Man¬ 
ning had gone. With Pertwee leaving, 
the future was unsure, and it looked as 
if UNIT was to become history. 

To maintain a link of continuity, 
however, Baker's first story retained 
the associations of his military-based 
predecessor. Incoming producer Phi¬ 
lip Hinchcliffe and his editor Robert 
Holmes felt that UNIT had had its day, 
and it was time to get the show back 
into space again — particularly with the 
alien image of the new Doctor, a 
marked contrast to the English gentle¬ 
man figure that Pertwee had pro¬ 
jected. 

The Android Invasion is officially the 
last UNIT story, writing out its shortest 
serving member, Harry Sullivan (Ian 
Marter), who had arrived the season 
before in Robot. 

However, a tenuous link was main¬ 
tained in The Seeds of Doom, which 
was to have featured Courtney again; 
however he found himself committed 
to a stage play. 

After that, UNIT was referred to 
occasionally and characters re¬ 
appeared in subsequent scripts, the 
most famous being the appearance of 
the Brigadier in Mawdryn Undead. 
UNIT was undoubtedly a spark of 
genius which raised the programme 
from the doldrums but which, by its 
end, had become a bit repetitive and 
uninspired. 

A spin-off series entitled The Men 
From UNIT was once proposed but 
this never got the go-ahead, largely 
because of the budget that would 
have been involved. As for UNIT re¬ 
turning to the show now — well, pro¬ 
ducers are usually loath to copy their 
predecessors, so it's unlikely, but the 
odd one-off is not impossible. As the 
old saying goes, only time will tell. ► 
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THE COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO UNIT IN 
DOCTORWHO 


The Time Monster - (six episodes, 
1972.) Written by Robert Slomon. Instead 
of enemies from other worlds, UNIT found 
themselves fighting Cavaliers and Round- 
heads in this story which involved them in 
time distortions, and held them inactive for 
several episodes. Benton was even re¬ 
duced to his former self — as a baby! 
The Three Doctors - (four episodes, 
1972/73.) Written by Bob Baker and 
Dave Martin. UNIT headquarters and most 
of its personnel were transported to the 
terrifying anti-matter world of Omega in 
this epic in which the Brigadier found 
himself dealing with not one, but two 
Doctors. 


The Web of Fear - (six episodes, 

1968.) Written by Mervyn Haisman and 
Henry Lincoln. This story pitted UNIT 
against the awesome strength of the Great 
Intelligence and their deadly pawns, the 
Yeti, concluding in a spectacular battle in ^™ 
London's Covent Garden. Colonel Leth- ordinary and tf 
bridge-Stewart was first seen in episode frightening adv 
three. world, Benton is 1 

The Invasion - (eight episodes, 1968/ ing Primord, wh 
9.) Written by Kit Pedler and Derrick Brigade-Leader 
Sherwin. This time round, it was the Cyber- Terror of the i 
men who sought to overcome Earth, infil- 1971.) Written 
trating London through the sewer network. Autons were bac 
UNIT won the day, but only with help from the Master, who 
missiles and a strange man called the headache over 
Doctor. new were Jo Gr 


The Green Death - (six episodes, 

1973. ) Written by Robert Sloman. Jo 
Grant left UNIT in this adventure, which 
had the Brigadier battling giant maggots, 
Yates fighting mind control and Benton 
developing a taste for fungus soup! 
Invasion of the Dinosaurs - (six 
episodes, 1974.) Written by Malcolm 
Hulke. This time around, UNIT faced dino¬ 
saurs on the streets of London, as well as a 
traitor from their own ranks — none other 
than the idealistic Captain Yates, who was 
fooled by the real baddies of the story. 
Planet of the Spiders - (six episodes, 

1974. ) Written by Robert Sloman. This 
marked the beginning of the end for UNIT 
as Jon Pertwee bowed out, Yates left and a 
new Doctor arrived. 

In the meantime, there was plenty of 
action with one spectacular chase taking 
place over the best part of a whole epi¬ 
sode. 

Robot - (four episodes, 1974/75.) Writ¬ 
ten by Terrance Dicks. The Giant Robot 
proved a near deadly foe for UNIT and the 
newly regenerated Doctor, but with help 
from Surgeon Lieutenant Harry Sullivan, 
the danger was ultimately overcome. 
Terror of the Zygons - (four epi¬ 
sodes, 1975.) Written by Robert Banks 
Stewart. The last time we saw the Brigadier 
in action, this story pitted UNIT against the 
Zygons and their ferocious pet the Skar- 
asen. 

The Android Invasion - (four epi¬ 
sodes, 1975.) Written by Terry Nation. This 
was the story which saw UNIT fade from 
the series, in a sadly unspectacular tale 
involving a nasty alien called Styggron. 
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FRANK BELLAMY - Selected Doctor Who 
illustrations, introduction and a commentary 
by his son, David. 

An extract from Doctor Who, Timeview, published by 
Who Dares and reproduced in abridged format with their 
kind permission. Commentary copyright © David 
Bellamy 1985. Illustrations copyright ©Radio Times 
1985. 



F rank Bellamy was born in Kettering, Northants, in 
1917 and after being demobbed from the army at the 
end of the war returned to work in a Kettering art 
studio. To fulfil a lifelong ambition he landed a job in 
a Fleet Street art studio two years later, despite his 
lack of formal training. In 1953 he went freelance and his long, 
creative relationship with the picture strip began, establishing 
his style and reputation through a variety of remarkable full 
colour strips for the famous Eagle comic, for which he worked 
from 1957 until 1966. Later work included illustrations for the 
Radio Times and Sunday Times Magazine. He was a Fellow of 
the Society of Industrial Artists and in 1972 received ‘Best 
Foreign Artist’ award from the American Academy of Comic 
Book Arts. He died in 1976, remembered as a true original with 
a secured world-wide reputation as one of the greatest dramatic 
illustrators we have seen. 

Frank Bellamy and Doctor Who were a unique combination 
that began in 1971 when David Driver, then Art Editor of the 
Radio Times commissioned him to illustrate a two and a half 
page picture strip to accompany a feature on the Time Lord. His 
bold dramatic style was ideal for portraying the adventures of 
the Doctor and this was to be the start of a long running series of 
Doctor Who artwork he completed for the magazine, his last 
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contribution being made in 1976. Many of the illustrations were 
reproduced little more than postage stamp size and as Bellamy 
always preferred to draw as close to same size as possible, it is 
extraordinary that he was able to produce worthwhile cameos 
with this restriction imposed upon him. 

It is commonly believed that Bellamy, in addition to a number 
of individual montages, illustrated the entire ninth, tenth and 
eleventh seasons of the Doctor Who programmes. In fact some 
occasional drawings for the ninth and tenth seasons and the 
entire eleventh season were the work of other illustrators in ‘the 
style of’ Bellamy who was himself unavailable at that time. 

Frank Bellamy also completed three full colour feature 
illustrations and a full colour cover, ‘The Day of the Daleks’ 
which was the first of only two Doctor Who artwork covers for 
the Radio Times, the other being for ‘The Five Doctors’ by 
Andrew Skilleter in 1983. 

From the commentary by David Bellamy: 

All his life he was particularly interested in films and when he 
first started work at a local studio in Kettering in the 1930s he 
designed film posters for the popular gangster movies of that 
era. The main highlight of the week was going to his cinema and 
seeing these exciting images appear on the screen. I am 
convinced he was influenced by the use of the close-up and the 
various action sequences of his particular favourites, the 
Humphrey Bogart, James Cagney gangster movies. They were 
rather dimly lit and atmospheric and I particularly remember he 
said he liked his work to convey more than anything else a sense 
of atmosphere. Through a very clever use of lighting he was able 
to achieve this, giving extra drama to his work that was very 
much a part of his style. To avoid a technicolour appearance in 
his work, he would subdue many of the coloured inks and use a 
limited colour scheme. In the black and white work there is a 
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clever use of shadow and in some instances he would try and put 
in the very least that he could and yet still convey the maximum 
impact. 

He would see things from ground level, bird’s eye view, wide 
angled lens, telephoto lens - he seemed to have this way of 
looking at subjects from about a dozen differing viewpoints 
instead of the normal eye level from which the average person 
would take a photograph. I cannot help speculating what a good 
combination somebody like Steven Spielberg and my father 
would have been and I think he would have liked to have 
directed films but never thought of it as anything more than just 
a fantasy, although he certainly had dreams which he recalled as 
mini-films. 

My father’s method of tackling his work was in many ways 
quite bizarre. Starting with a piece of clean white CS10 line 
board he would sketch away very loosely in a soft pencil and in 
his own mind he must have been visualising the image, for there 
was nothing really worked out beforehand, nor any tracings 
that I recall. When he had this rough, soft image on the board, he 
would start inking in areas with a dip pen which he found very 
handy to use because he liked the flexibility of the nib. In this 
way he would build up the picture and at a particular stage it 
would suddenly become a wonderful piece of black and white 
illustration. 

When every single aspect of it was, in his eyes, technically 
finished and did not require any blurring of highlight areas, he 
would then apply the rotring coloured inks. He limited himself 
to vermillion red, ultramarine blue and yellow and these he 
would mix very carefully in a palette containing about sixty 
sections. He knew his own colour ranges and worked very, very 
quickly with large sable brushes, lots of blotting paper and 
cotton wool and would do what was almost like an incredible 
magic trick - an illusion - suddenly things would appear that 
were unbelievable. 

Working at such an astronomical speed meant that he could 
convey his idea straight from his brain to the actual board itself 
in the shortest possible time. I never saw him labour on anything 
- it was a ‘to the point’ way of illustrating that is rather hard to 
describe. I particularly remember him working on the ‘Doctor 
Who and the Loch Ness Monster’, where Tom Baker is saying 
‘We’re dealing with a monster that is not of ordinary flesh and 
blood - there is an area of red at the back of Tom Baker’s head 
and I recall this being flashed in - really whizzed in - it came 
through many years of just being an illustrator from the minute 
he woke up to the minute he went to bed. 

All the work he did on Doctor Who was done at this incredible 
pace. The deadlines were short but he seemed to be able to do 
things in a couple of hours. 

The Radio Times would send a photographic reference for the 
illustration and this was laid on the side of his drawing board 
and occasionally looked at, as my father liked to get the essence 
of the photograph and then illustrate what he felt were the most 
important elements. I never observed him comparing the 
photograph with his artwork to see if it tallied up. It was a very 
instantaneous technique. 

Whilst working he used to play tapes of film music as 
background - he felt that this produced the right mood for 
creating the drama of his work, and each of his illustrations had a 
suitable musical accompaniment to their creation. 

Although he wasn’t particularly thrilled by science fiction my 
father’s creations in that field were ahead of their time, as he saw 
things in a totally different light to other illustrators and seemed 
to have an almost visionary approach to what he was doing. The 
world gone by was his preference and when he illustrated Robin 
Hood or anything medieval he found the fascination of that era 
far more intriguing. The past was infinitely more attractive to 
him than a seemingly dismal future with computers and 
gadgetry which left him unimpressed. 

When he drew the Doctor Who front cover of the Radio 
Times, Jon Pertwee, who was portrayed with the Daleks, saw 
the original piece of artwork in the Radio Times' offices and he 
left a note saying, ‘I really thought it was a wonderful piece of 
work’, which was passed on to my father. 






Opposite: Frank Bellamy. 
This page: Bellamy’s illus¬ 
tration for Terror Of The 
Zygons. 


The full account of Frank 
Bellamy’s life and working I 
methods, along with many 
more Doctor Who illustra¬ 
tions, is contained in Time- 
view, The Complete Doctor 
Who Illustrations Of Frank 
Bellamy, published by Who 
Dares Publishing, 3 Dur- 
rant Road, Bournemouth, 
Dorset BH6 3NE. (£3.95 
Paperback ISBN 0 948487 
03 8 & £5.95 Hardback 
ISBN 0 948487 02 X.) 
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Doctor wnohasalways 
been a predominantly 
videotaped production, 
with Spearhead From 
Space the only story 
made entirely on film. 

Nevertheless, location 
filming has played an 
important part in the 
series, with its 
advantages of realism, 
and locations as diverse 
as Hammersmithand 
Lanzarote. 

Richard Marson 
explores the delights 
and difficulties of going 
on location over the 


B ack in 1963, producer Verity 
Lambert had to make virtually 
the whole of her first season 
within the limits of tiny studios, with no 
more than six sets jostling for space 
with the cameras and technicians. 

Then, at the close of the season, 
some tentative filming was permitted. 
Pretty basic by today's standards, it 
was nevertheless a trendsetter. Much 
of the footage was of William Hart¬ 
nell's double striding across fields with 
his back to the camera — Hartnell 
being to busy for the day's filming 
schedule, and although it was so li¬ 
mited, the story — Dennis Spooner's 
The Reign of Terror — benefited from 
the breathing spaces it created away 
from the main action. 
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Encouraged by this, Verity Lambert 
scheduled the programme's first major 
shoot in The Dalek Invasion of Earth. 
The initial scenes were shot just around 
the corner from the Doctor Who stu¬ 
dios, in Hammersmith, while the scenes 
of Daleks in the centre of London had 
to be filmed at first light one Sunday 
morning. During the black and white 
era, indeed right into the early Seven¬ 
ties, the number of takes per scene 
were extremely limited. This is why, in 
the back of Dalek controlled London, 
a car can clearly be seen gliding along 
— not something which would be 
allowed today. 

An indication of how hard the prog¬ 
ramme's crew were required to work is 
the schedule of location work under- 










taken for the 1970 story Inferno, 
which was allowed only four days' 
filming for a great deal of screen time 
- director Douglas Cornfield having to 
average forty to forty-five separate 
shots a day. This was no mean feat as 
each time a scene is filmed on location, 
for each different angle or close-up, 
the director has to re-position the 
camera and start the scene all over 
again. Obviously, this is because he 
only has one camera, as opposed to 
the minimum of four in the studio. 
Occasionally, more film cameras will 
be provided, as in Spearhead From 
Space and The Daemons, to allow for 
as much to be shot as quickly as 
possible. 

After The Dalek Invasion of Earth, 


there were only two further location 
shoots that comprised more than a 
day's filler material. The first was for 
The War Machines, the second for The 
Smugglers. For The War Machines, 
filming was sanctioned because it was 
the first main Twentieth Century story 
and the Doctor Who team filmed for a 
few days in London's Covent Garden 
market, Fitzroy Square and the sur¬ 
roundings of the newly built Post 
Office Tower. 


T he problem was that as the sea¬ 
sons averaged forty weeks in the 
Sixties, there just wasn't the time 
for much outside filming. Usually, while 
the cast were in studio with one story, 
the director of the next show would be 
on location, shooting a few scenes 
with the actors hired for his adventure 
alone. Then on their supposedly free 
Sunday, the regulars would arrive to 
shoot their dialogue scenes in close-up 
— all the long shots being achieved 
with the use of doubles. By the end of 
the week, the first episode of that story 
would be in the studio. 

It was a gruelling process which 
exhausted the regular cast and im¬ 
posed limits on writers, who couldn't 
have the regulars in outside scenes for 
more than a few minutes. However, 
while Doctor Who was being 
screened so frequently there was no 
alternative. 

The Smugglers was only allowed its 
week on location in Cornwall because 
the series itself was off the air at the 
time, and this was planned as the first 
story of a new season. 

For the same reason a sizeable 
location shoot could be mounted for 
The Abominable Snowmen, which 
took the show to Wales. By the time 
Patrick Troughton arrived, location 
shooting had become increasingly im¬ 
portant, as part of the implicit wish of 
the new producer Innes Lloyd was to ► 
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Bringing a breath of fresh air to 
the series, location filming, on the 
doomed Shada (main pic); City of 
Death (belowleft );Pyramids of 
Mars (below) and Full Circle 
(above). 













see the show take on a more action- 
based format. 

The system of doubles for the regu¬ 
lars had to continue, but now directors 
had anything from three days to a 
week on location before they started 
on rehearsals for their first studio—thus 
in some weeks one Doctor Who crew 
would be out filming, while another 
would be in rehearsal in London, and 
yet another prepared for their shoot. It 
was confusing but it gave the episodes 
a glossier look. 

F or Highland Scotland, the team 
went to Frensham Ponds (seen 
before as the plains of Troy in The 
Myth Makers), a marshy locale dres¬ 
sed to look like battle-torn Culloden by 
use of dry ice smoke and carefully 
placed conifers and bracken. For The 
Underwater Menace, the crew went to 
the coast at Portland Bill, near Swan- 
age in Dorset and for The Faceless 
Ones, three days' shooting took place 
at Gatwick Airport, in and around the 
hangers there. 

However, halfway through Trought- 
on's tenure, the regular cast rebelled 
through near exhaustion — they said 
they couldn't continue giving up their 
only free day to film their close-ups on 
location. The Doctor Who team re¬ 
scheduled and filming was arranged 
to avoid using the regular cast where 
possible, or to take place mainly in the 
studio. 

It was at about this time that Barry 
Letts, directing The Enemy of the 
World, suggested to Troughton that 
the Doctor Who season be reduced in 
length from forty weeks to twenty-six, 
thus giving plenty of time for everyone 
to think and for the location filming to 
be properly achieved. 

This suggestion was taken up in time 
for Jon Pertwee's first season, most of 
which Letts ended up producing. "So", 
he says, "I'd done myself a tremendous 
favour." 

Location filming is always seen as 
the chance to do scenes which are 
action- rather than dialogue-based 
and there is a set of reasons for this* 
explained by director Derek Martinus: 
'The pressure is to keep all the drama, 
the dialogue and conflict to the studio, 
and to get all the action stuff - stunts* 
ambushes, fight scenes, car chases* 
done on location. This is because there 
is hardly ever any rehearsal before 
filming; you just turn up and do it. 

"Consequently, if you do all the 
action on location, where you have 
the time and space to be adventurous 


and daring, then you will have time to 
rehearse all the dramatic bits before 
going into the studio. You can't do 
good fights in a studio and it's rare to 
do good unrehearsed drama on loca¬ 
tion. Besides, you want to show your 
location off and say, 'Look at this* 
we've spent some money, doesn't it 
look good and isn't it exciting?"' 

J on Pertwee's Doctor Who was the 
epitome of this approach, with 
location shooting being used to set 
up brilliant battle scenes and stunning 
stunts - which need plenty of planning, 
time and the ability to have several 
takes — something just not possible in 
the black and white era. Even so, the 
amount of time allowed to film was 
usually only five days per four epi¬ 
sodes, which meant twenty to twenty- 
five minutes of material shot on loca¬ 
tion. 

The average amount of finished film 
after a day's work is five minutes — 
compared to fifteen to twenty-five 
minutes in a studio day. This is one of 
the reasons why filming is more expen¬ 
sive than studio video taping. The 


other is that once used, film stock 
cannot be used again, while video 
tape can. 

The costs of transporting a whole 
cast and crew miles away from Lon¬ 
don is also much more costly than 
staying within the confines of Televi¬ 
sion Centre, which is not only in Lon¬ 
don, but which also has catering 
props etc. in ever-ready, permanent 
supply. There are no hotel or transport 
bills and, of course, the weather is no 
problem in an electronic studio. 

The quirks of scheduling mean that 
Doctor Who is and almost always has 
been in production during the cold 
winter months, and this is inevitably 
reflected in the number of days spent 
under the cover of umbrellas waiting 
for rain to clear. 

In some cases - Mark of the Rani 
was a recent example — the team have 
to admit defeat and return to shoot on 
another day. In other cases they can't 
afford to re-shoot, so some scenes 
either have to be simplified or rewrit¬ 
ten for the studio. If an exterior loca¬ 
tion is overused in the script, the whole 
thing might be attempted in the studio 
- Kinda being one case of this. 
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I t was during the inflationary 1970s 
that filming began to become less 
and less of a requirement in the 
production of Doctor Who. All the Jon 
Pertwee stories bar two had featured 
some exterior work, most of it quite 
substantial location shoots. By the 
arrival of Tom Baker, however, the 
rising price of petrol alone meant one 
limitation on the location filming 
mounted for the series — distance. No 
longer would the crew be able, in one 
season, to go to Wales, Kent, Bur- 
nham-on-Crouch and the many other 
locations witnessed in the tenth 
season. 

Tom Baker's first season was the last 
to witness such location filming and 
even that was curtailed. The Sontaran 
Experiment broke new ground in 
being entirely video taped on location 
over five days in the October of 1974. 
Video tape was better than film in 
several ways — it was cheaper, more 
lightweight, and the director didn't 
have to wait for the film to be proces¬ 
sed to see what he was shooting. 
Added to that, ten minutes of usable 
material could be made in a day, as 
opposed to five minutes with film. 

However, film was not abandoned, 
as many directors still preferred the 
subtler lighting and visual sensitivity of 
film, which does tend to make the 
harsher, brighter tones of tape look a 
little crude. 

Increasingly, stories were confined 
to the studios to allow for visits to 
expensive locations like Portmerion 
and for the increasingly rare luxury of 
night shooting, with all its drawbacks 
of overtime. (Talons of Weng-Chiang 
and Image of the Fendahlj. 

L ocation filming is certainly not 
without its hazards. During work 
on The Hand of Fear, director 
Lonnie Mayne was dismayed to watch 
a hugely expensive BBC film camera 
destroyed in an explosion which it was 
meant to be filming! The other main 
drawback which is particularly com¬ 
mon with location work is that writers 
very rarely know the location in which 
their serial is going to be filmed. As a 
result, they are prone to scripting 
scenes which have to be rewritten 
before a team can film in the location 
found. 

Sometimes writers do actually visit 
their location as part of their research; 
for instance Bob Baker and Dave 
Martin went along to view the nuclear 
power plant complex they envisaged 
for their serial The Hand of Fear, while 


more recently both Amsterdam in Arc 
of Infinity and Lanzarote in Planet of 
Fire were thought of before the scripts 
were written. The writers involved 
worked from photographs and the 
directors had subsequently to alter 
certain scenes to fit the location, or to 
use it to better effect. 

For the story which the current pro¬ 
duction team had planned to film in 
exotic Singapore, BBC production 
manager Gary Downie had travelled 
to the country to tape on a domestic 
machine some of the locales which 
Robert Holmes could then, if he 
wanted, have used in his plot. 

The limits to distance discussed 
above were the reason for the in- 
house rule which imposed a virtual 
ban on any filming which took place 
more than twenty-five miles out of 
Ealing. This is one of the reasons why 
Doctor Who always seems to end up in 
a gravel- or sandpit somewhere in the 
expanse of Buckinghamshire or Essex, 
although the other reason is due to the 
limited ideas put forward about alien 
cultures and terrains. 

If the script says a planet is bleak and 
rocky then the chances are a gravel pit 
will be ideal. If it is lush and humid, it 
tends to get stuck in the studio, 
although there are spectacular excep¬ 
tions, such as the filming for Full Circle, 
which took place in Black Park in the 
height of summer, 1980 and conse¬ 
quently looked both lush and humid. 

The 1 979 excursion to Paris to film 
scenes for City of Death was the first 
time Doctor Who had stepped outside 
Britain, but thanks to the costings sup¬ 
plied by the then production unit man¬ 
ager John Nathan-Turner, it cost the 
team little more than it would have to 
shoot in England. Sadly, some of the 
best location work from the same 
season, undertaken for Douglas 
Adams' Shada, was never seen due to 
that story's cancellation, although 
some of the beautiful Cambridge foot¬ 
age did escape into The Five Doctors. 

W hen the current producer ar¬ 
rived on the scene, he de¬ 
cided that inflation being 
what it was, he would rather spend 
money on good sets and actors than 
on a few days' unnecessary but tradi¬ 
tional filming. Thus several of his first 
shows featured no location material 
whatsoever, or made very limited use 
of the facility. Part of the reason was 
his innate dislike of alien planets that 
look just like another English gravel pit. 
This ambitious move generally, if not 


always, paid off. The pressure was 
placed on designers to make their 
studio sets as convincing and as col¬ 
ourful as possible and where possible, 
this challenge was met. When filming 
was necessary, it was usually accom¬ 
plished in style — the beautiful vistas of 
The Visitation, Black Orchid, The Two 
Doctors and Mark of the Rani spring to 
mind. The unusually distant location of 
Wales for The Five Doctors was per¬ 
mitted because of the special nature of 
the story and the results were well 
worth it. 

F or Doctor Who, location filming 
has become less important than it 
was fifteen years ago. The cycle 
of television drama has moved in¬ 
creasingly towards drama and char¬ 
acterisation, while helicopter chases 
and big battle scenes are simply not 
feasible on today's budgets. The result 
has been a slight slackening of pace in 
storyline but an increased sophistica¬ 
tion and awareness of plots. 

Technical resources and studio 
space mean that more can be accom¬ 
plished than was possible in earlier 
days. Time, ever at a premium on a 
show like Doctor Who, has increased, 
in that each four-part story now aver¬ 
ages six days in the studio — which 
means more time for indoor fights and 
action scenes, such as those involved in 
Vengeance On Varos and Time Lash. 

Film still has a role to play in the 
production of the programme. When 
used, it is a great enhancement of the 
enjoyment of any story, as it gives a 
kind of realism and scope that a sea¬ 
son of entirely studio-bound adven¬ 
tures just wouldn't be able to manage. 
The increasing use of foreign locations 
also demands the use of film and the 
results are always impressive. 

The future may well see film giving 
way increasingly to video tape camer¬ 
as on location. Indeed, the only other 
BBC drama series with the scale of 
Doctor Who — namely the Sunday 
classics serials — have already gone 
over to total use of location video. 
Even so, film has been an important 
liberating medium for directors over 
the years, and has played a major part 
in the visual impact of a great many of 
the best Doctor Who episodes. 

A book about Doctor Who film 
locations entitled Travels Without The 
TARDIS is soon to be published by 
W.H. Allen. It will concentrate on a 
guide to all the areas of the British Isles 
used in shooting the series' exterior 
scenes. ♦ 
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Panopticon 

South Kensington London 
September 6th and 7th 1986 



A Doctor Who Convention which will celebrate ten years of the DOCTOR WHO APPRECIATION 
SOCIETY. Over two days, actors, producers, directors, and many other people associated with the 
programme, both past and present, will be attending this event. 

Among the various attractions are, Guest panels. Autograph sessions. Cabaret, Dealers room, and 
much more, if you are a fan of Doctor Who you cannot afford to miss this event. 

If you wish to register for this event the following rates apply. 

DWAS Members Non-Members 

One day Registration UK £14.00 £16.50 

One day Registration US $25.00 $30.00 

Two day Registration UK £25.00 £29.00 

Two day Registration US $50.00 $60.00 

Full details, including travel, accommodation, and cabaret details will be sentto you with your con¬ 
firmation of registration. Please ENCLOSE AN SAE with your cheque/po which should be made pay¬ 
able to; THE DOCTOR WHO APPRECIATION SOCIETY. Please DO NOT send cash, registrations to; 


DWAS Event Registration Office, 
21, Norwich Road, 

Exwick Exeter, 

Devon. 

EX48DN 

Closing Date for Registrations 
23rd August 1986 



For information on joining 
the Doctor Who Apprecia¬ 
tion Society, please write to; 
The Co-ordinator 
Tony Jordan 
57 Oldfield Lane 
Greenford 
Middlesex 


I wish to register for PANOPTICON VII on the following date© 

SATURDAY 6TH SEPTEMBER 19860 SUNDAY 7TH SEPTEMBER 19860 


I enclose a cheque/ postal order for£ 


(made payable to DWAS) 


OFFICE USE 


Membership number if applicable 
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THE DOCTOR REGENERATES - 
US-STYLE 


T he Chicago Convention of 1985 was the scene 
of the first appearance of Roger Mueller, the 
actor chosen to portray the Doctor in the 
stage play, Doctor Who - The Inheritors of Time. 

The play, by John Ostrander, is planned to premiere on 14th 
May in Chicago and fans at the convention showed great 
interest in the project. 


NICOLA BOWS 
OUT 

s you will have 
gathered, Nicola 
Bryant is to leave 
the series midway 
through the next season. 

As Peri, Nicola has been an 
integral part of the Doctor Who 
world for the last two years, 
and her role has won her le¬ 
gions of fans. Originally, Nico¬ 
la was to have remained with 
the series for at least another 
whole season but the postpone¬ 
ment put pay to that. Now both 
actress and production team 
think it’s time for a change, 
with Nicola running the risk of 
becoming too identified with 
the part - something which she 
understandably wishes to avoid 
in view of her career. 

It is not yet known how Nico¬ 
la will bow out, although it is 
predicted to be both exciting 
and original. Peri’s departure 
will leave room for new girl 
Bonnie Langford, as Melanie. 

NEW SEASON 
NEWS 

tory one of the 
Twenty-Third sea¬ 
son is a four-part 
script from Robert 
Holmes. It carries the in¬ 
triguing working title of 
The Mysterious Planet 
and is to be directed by a 
newcomer to the series, 
Nicholas Mallett, whose 
previous credits include 
segments of the BBC’s 
popular EastEnders and 
the drama series Black 
Silk. 

As with all the stories for this 
season, there will be a certain 
amount of location filming for 
the adventure which goes into 
the studio in April. Following 
this, story two, as yet untitled, 
will also be a four-parter, this 
time written by Philip Martin. 
It will feature the promised 
return of actor Nabil Shaban in 


his superb role of Sil and in¬ 
dications are that it will contain 
one or two surprises for fans of 
the programme. 

Finally the six-parter prom¬ 
ises to be a spectacular conclu¬ 
sion to this season. The stories 
will be made in order of broad¬ 
cast and are coded 7A, 7B and 
1C. 

LATE NEWS 

S ome late news has 
just reached us at 
the Doctor Who 
Magazine. Story two of 
the season is to be 
directed by old hand Ron 
Jones, fresh from his stint 
at the Crossroads motel. 

Ron, who was interviewed 
by the magazine back in issue 
101, started his Doctor Who 
career with the two-part Black 
Orchid and went on to direct, 
among others, the classic Fron- 
tios and Vengeance On Varos. 


MISTAKE TIME 

J ust time to include a cor¬ 
rection to the Maloney/ 
Martinus interview which 
appeared in issue 108. Reader 
Patrick Blumer wrote in to 
query part of the text which 
stated that The War Games had 
been written with Terry Na¬ 
tion. Actually, Maloney was 
referring to Terry (Terrance) 
Dicks - thus the confusion. 
Apologies to all who were puz¬ 
zled. 

WHO CARES - IN 
BIRMINGHAM 

s part of their 
Keep Britain Tidy 
drive, the Birm¬ 
ingham Campaign has 
chosen Doctor Who as 
their theme. 

The event is to take place on 
May 1st, in Birmingham's 
Chamberlain Square and 


appearances by the following 
actors have been confirmed at 
the time of going to press: 
Patrick Troughton, Jon Pert- 
wee, Richard Franklin, Janet 
Fielding, Anthony Ainley and 
Nicola Bryant. 

The Keep Britain Tidy 
Group hope to add more Doc¬ 
tor Who celebrities to this list 
before the day - and to see as 
many Doctor Who fans as 
possible on May 1st. 

WHERE THEY 
ARE NOW 

L ouise Jameson should be 
gracing our screens in 
another series of the de¬ 
tective show Bergerac later this 
year, with directors for the new 
run scheduled to include two of 
the best Who maestros, 
Graeme Harper and Michael 
Briant. Meanwhile, former 
producer Terrance Dicks and 
director Barry Letts are mov¬ 
ing on to attempt a major new 
serialisation of the classic Dick¬ 
ens novel David Copperfield, 
to be screened in the autumn. 

Ex-writers Robert Banks 
Stewart and Mervyn Haisman 
are working as producer and 
script-editor. Banks Stewart on 
a new series, Call Me Mister 
and Haisman on the second run 
of Strike It Rich. Bob Baker, 
another long-serving writer, is 
the script-editor of the Call Me 
Mister series. Recently, Peter 
Moffatt joined ex-Who col¬ 
league Matthew Robinson as a 
director on EastEnders. 

DID YOU KNOW? 

T o round off this month, 
another piece of fasci¬ 
nating trivia connected 
with the show. Although the 
first producer of the series Ver¬ 
ity Lambert is today famous, 
she was not actually the first 
choice for the job. That honour 
went to Rex Tucker, who 
wasn’t able to take the show 
on, although he did direct a 
story for the series in 1966 - 
ironically the lowest rated story 
ever. Yes, you’ve guessed it - 
The Gunfighters. 








CLASSIFIED 


* MAIL * 
ORDER 


(HYAPUS 

33 Virginia Street, Glasgow G1 
You cou Id have your US Marvel 
month I ies up to three months i n ad vance 
for only a little more than you'll now 
have to pay at your local newsagent. We 
can also supply advance copies of DC's 
and most independent publishers. All 
comics are mailed flat, in mint condition, 
inside a padded envelope. Interested? Of 
course you are! 

Send an SAE to Olympus Distributors 
at the above address and your collecting 
worries could be over. We also stock back 
issues. Why not send us your "wants list” 
and an SAE. 


BIRMINGHAM COMIC MART 

We're Moving! Yes from April 12th 
we will be at a convenient new city 
centre location, the NEW 
IMPERIAL HOTEL in TempleSt. 
Two rooms of Comics UK & USA. 
Film & TV and much more. Opens 
Noon. Admission 30p. Organised 
bySHADOWLAND. 

Interested in the above? Why not 
send for our Comprehensive Mail 
Order List to: SHADOWLAND. 

16 Fleet St., Birmingham B31JY. 


DR WHO FANS 

Send a First Class Stamp for my 
latest list of Dr Who: Books, Annuals. 
Comics and Merchandise. Also 
subscription available for latest 
Paperbacks and Hardbacks. (I will 
buy Dr Who items as well) Blakes 7 
and Avengers list also available. 
JOHN FITTON , 1. Orchard Way. 
Hensall, Nr. Goole. 

North Humberside. DN14 ORT. 


JOKES 


Bntiin 's No 1 Joke , '^TTsJ - 
Catalogue, picked ' 

with over 500precticeljokes from Sp 

Slink bombs. Whoopee cushion, wob¬ 
bly lager glass, laxative tea bags, 
smoke bombs, willie sugar, cigarette 
bangers, joke blood, sick. mess, soap 
sweets, wet |okes. exploding jokes, 
magic tricks, party fun kits, masks, 
make-up. sea monkeys, girl strip pens, 
adult party packs, saucy novelties, 
naughty presents, posters, badges, the 
complete Joke Shop by Post 
Send 12 p stamp with your name and 
address lor bumper colour catalogue 
and Free Gift to: 

MATCHRITE. THE FUNNY BUSINESS 
(DEPT Y) 167 WINCHESTER ROAL. 
BRISTOL BS4 3NJ 


American and British Comics. 

SAE for 28 page catalogue of 
100,000 Comic-Books. Marvel, 
D.C., 2000AD. Plastic bags also 
for comic protection. 

The Comics Mail Order 
Specialist 

(JUSTIN EBBS) JUST COMICS 
2 Crossmead Avenue, 
Greenford, Middlesex UB6 9TY 


With the country's top dealers selling 
HIQO'sof American & British comics. 

2000AD, Film & TV, Dr Who. 
Prisoner, Anderson. 007. SFBooks, 
toys. Dungeons & Dragons& 
Memorahilia. 


68 Worcester St, Wolverhampton. 
Tel: 0902 27627. Wolverhampton's 
biggest Comics and Fantasy Store. We 
stock Imports. Dungeons & Dragons, 
Doctor Who. S.F. Books. Toys& 
Games, Specialist Martial Arts, 
Bodybuilding and Computer 
magazines. 



POSTERS & PRINTS 

Sci-fi rock pop humorous pin-ups 
scenics etc Choose from our vast 
range available by mail order Send 
lust 60p for our full catalogue listing 
HUNDREDS of posters and prints 
(many illustrated in full colouri 
Cauldron Promotions (Dept MVI 
4 7 Landseer Rd London NI9 4|G 


IF IILM H AM I 


Offers you Fabulous Black & White and 
Colour photographs of your favourite 
film and TV stars. Thousands to choose 
from. PLUS Sci-Fi, Horror, TV Fantasy 
stills. Posters & Books. 

Just send 50pfor lists: FILM MAGIC(s) 
REM8RANDTHOUSE, WHIPPENDELL 
ROAD. WATFORD. HERTS. 
Showroom Open: Mon-Sat t0am-6pm 
CALLERS WELCOME 


WONDERWORLD 

26 f shley Road, Boscombe, 
Bournemouth, Dorset BH1 4LH 
Phone: 0202 0202 37733 

THIS SHOP IS A COMPLETE FANTASY! Not only 
do we stock the entire range of Marvel, DC, Epic. 
First. Edipse and so on but we have THOU¬ 
SANDS of back-issues plus Portfolios. Artwork, 
T-shirts, badges. Doctor Who gear, Dungeons and 
Dragons. Videos. Books, accessories. So why not 
visit us or send us your SAE? What's to lose? 



♦SHOPS♦ 



Sheffield Space Centre 

485 London Road, Heeley. 

Sheffield S2 4HL 
Telephone: Sheffield 581040 
We stock a large selection of S/F 
Fantasy paperbacks, American 
comics, Portfolios, Magazines etc 
Open - Monday, Tuesday. Thursday, 
Friday 10am - 5pm. Saturday 9am 
Closed Wednesday. SAE for list. 


MAGAZINE AND 
POSTER CENTRE 
21 Hanging Ditch, Manchester 3 

Diagonally opposite Arndalc Centre. 
Largest selection of current Mags in 
the North of England. Comics, 
Posters. T-Shirts. Mon-Sat 9.30-5.30. 


The FINAL FRONTIER Bookshop 

39 Silver Arcade (2nd Floor), Leicester 


Always quantities of current and back 
issue British & American comics, 
SF/Horror and General film magazines in 
stock. Mail order list available for SAE. 
Our large comics shop is open for you to 
call Mon-Fri 9.30-5.45; Sat 9.30-6.00. 

"Biggest Comics Shop I've seen" - 

J. Romita Jr. 

"What a magic shop "-Paul Daniels 


FORBIDDEN PLANET 1 


Largest regular marketplace in Europe 
for Comics and Film Material 
at: Central Hall, Westminster, 
LONDON 

Starts: 12.00. Admission Free. 
Dates: June 7th, August 2nd 


rwrmn Licensedbv 

\\AHir%] Bl *C Enterprises 

\nn\JI All items of new 
SHOP merchandise. Some 
collectors items and American Im¬ 
ports. Mail Order Service available, 
send 25p in stamps plus a large SAE 
for a price list or $ 1 .00 or equivalent 
for overseas inquiries. WHO merch¬ 
andise bought at competitive rates 
A3 METROPOLITAN WHARF 
(ROADSIDE WAREHOUSE), 
WAPPING WALL. WAPPING, 
LONDON El. 01-481 0826 
1 mile from Tower Bridge - 2 minutes 
walk Wapping Station. Turn right at 
tube, follow road by the riverside. 
Open 10am-5pm Mon-Sat, possible 
Sunday in Summer. 


COMIC SHOWCASE 

17 Monmouth Street, London WC2 
01 240 3664 

Open six days a week 10am to 6pm 
We are THE SPECIALISTS in old 
American comics and our vast stock 
ranges from Golden Age through to 
the '70s, including Marvels, D C s, 
E.C.s, Timelys and many more 
Regular shipments from the USA 
enable us to offer a wide selection of 
the non-distnbuted Marvels We now 
offer a full range of advance IMPORT 
comics from all the major companies 
We are always interested in buying 
collections of old or rare comics in 
nice condition 





SCIENCE FICTION CENTRE 
Manchester University Precinct 
Oxford Road. Booth St West. 
Manchester. 

Sales area l.OOOsq.ft. 
Books, Comics, Mags, Posters, 
T-Shirts, Soundtracks. 

Tel: 061-2736666. 

Mon-Sat 9.30-5.30 
Precinct entrance via escalator. 


HEROES 

The Comic Shop 

Britain's longest-established comic 
dealer still offers the widest selection of 
comics for collectors in the country. 
Good stocks of Marvel and DCare 
complemented by a wide range of 
American and British comics from the 
1940sonwards: Eagle,TV21.2000AD. 
Dandy. 8eano, plus annuals. Golden 
Age, EC, fifties, horror, western and 
much more. Open 11-6 Mon-Sat. Three 
minutes from Highbury&lslingtontube, 
off Upper Street. 

HEROES, 21 Canonbury Lane. 
Islington. London N12SP. 


LEEDS COMIC MART 

Saturday, April 26th, Midday 
Griffin Hotel, Boar Lane, Leeds. 

Top dealers selling thousands of comics 
- Marvel. DC etc -film magazines, books, 
posters, art portfolios & all kinds of 
sf/fantasy material! Full details (sae): 
Golden Orbit. 34 Heworth Hall Drive, 
York YO30AQ. 

Future dates: May 31 & July 26. 



• Readers are advised 
that only cheques or 
postal orders should be 
sent in response to 
advertisements in the 
Classified Ads section. 
Please do not send cash 
as neither Marvel Comics 
Ltd nor the advertisers 
can be held responsible 
for it. 


TO ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED ADS, RING ROBIN PAYNE ON (01) 2211232 
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LUO, SILENCE HEE. I PON'T 
WISH TO WEAK Moee . -you 
THEEE AEE A SIFT FEOM TWf 
v (SOPS THAT MAY YET SAVE 

oue lives . 


THAT’S NOT SO! 

you see, we aeeivep 

IN A CEAFT THAT 
MOVES THEOU0H 


’UNTIL, THAT IS, CUE WAE-LOEP 
— MACKAL — MAEEIEP THE 
LAPY IENA, CEMENTINS AN 
ALLIANCE BETWEEN OUE EACE 
ANP HEES — THE CAYNON.' 
































"THE CANNON WAP MASTERED THE TECHNIQUES Of 
TRAVEL THROUGH WARP SPACE, COVERING VAST 
DISTANCES IN THE PUNK OP AN EVE. UNITINS, 
OUR VAST AKMAPA5 CLEAREC? THE WAY TO THE 
CONQUEST OF WORLDS AND SALARIES, NO 
MATTEI? HOW DISTANT." 





















































do you men agree with this 

BLATANT DECEPTION 7 WILL YOU 
STAMP BY AND WATCH US 
SACRIFICED IN A BID TO / 

SAVE YOUE LIVES 7 < 


^ HAVE YOU NO ^ 
HONOUR , NO SELF 
RESPECT 7/ 


HMMM? OH YES... 
EE , WHAT WEEE YOU 
SAYIN© AGAIN7 
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TIME VIEW 

THE COMPLETE DOCTOR WHO ILLUSTRATIONS 






Sf(5 £ / > 


accompanying story 
synopses. 

Sixty full colour and 
line illustrations from 
the Pertwee and 
Baker years. 56 I 
Pages. 268x210mm. 

Only £3.95 

Paperback/£5.95 Hardback (plus £1 
p&p) Published October 31st 

Available from your bookshop/fantasy store 
throughout the UK. In case of difficulty please use 
the coupon below. 


/ 


» k 






Please send Cheque or Postal Order 
. payable to WHO DARES PUBLISHING to 
| Wno Dares Publishing (TV) 

3 Durrant Road 

| Bournemouth imi*m 

I Dorset BH2 6NE Xt^.. \ 

All orders dispatched within 14 days of receipt 

- OFFER APPLIES UK ONLY mmushS 


Please send me_copies of DOCTOR WHO: TIMEVIEW | 

NG to: Paperback @ £4.95, including p&p. I enclose £ 

© Hardback @ £6.95, including p&p. I enclose £ 

Name_ | 

Address___ | 

publishing Date- Doctor Who© BBC 1985 ~ 






















This month sees the 
beginning of a new series 
which will be examining 
some of the classic Doctor 
Who stories, as writer Patrick 
Mulkern explains. . . 

O ne of the most difficult ques¬ 
tions facing a fan of Doctor 
Who is 'Why are you a fan?' 
Often there is no accurate or com¬ 
plete answer to offer. It really boils 
down to excitement about the cur¬ 
rent stories and fond memories of 
the days gone by. NOSTALGIA is a 
new series of features, during the 
course of which we look back on the 
best stories and moments in the 
history of Doctor Who, triggering, we 
hope, many happy memories along 
the way. With your help, we will be 
remembering a selection of classic 
stories starring all the Doctors and 
recalling why Doctor Who has been so 
indelibly printed in the viewers' 
minds. 

We would like to know what your 
favourite moments were. What 
scenes have had you behind that 
well-known sofa? What monsters 
did you thrill to? How did you iden¬ 
tify with the Doctors and their com¬ 
panions? 

For most children starting to 
watch Doctor Who, the stories have a 
very strong current of menace, as 
well as an air of magic. The same 
sense of awe can hardly be as strong 
for adult viewers. What appealed to 
you? The action, the humour, or 
perhaps the soap element? 

Each Doctor has had his own de¬ 
voted followers. The early Doctors 
had a mysterious magical quality 2 
about them. William Hartnell was an ^ 
eccentric grandfather guiding you m 
through time and space, with an j 
imperious but twinkling eye. Patrick £ 
Trough ton was in the image of the § 
Pied Piper, leading you by a flute as § 
he rushed along in scruffy clothes * 
and an incredible hat. Jon Pertwee £ 
brought action and colour to the j® 
show with a great deal of style and 5 
panache. Tom Baker was a wide- J5 


eyed loonie, finding both menace 
and humour in his surroundings. 
Peter Davison was boyish and mild- 
mannered and easily bullied by his 
companions. At present, Colin Bak¬ 
er is brash and impulsive; a multi¬ 
coloured eye-sore, he surges with 
vitality and sharp humour. 

Loyal companions have constant¬ 
ly been at their side. There were 
strong emotional bonds with Susan 
and Jo Grant. Women like Polly, 
Sarah and Tegan provided glamour. 
The men - Jamie, Ian and Ben were 
there mainly to apply brawn. Liz and 
Romana were given to the Doctor as 
assistants and presented a cool sci¬ 
entific approach. Not to be omitted, 
of course, are the screamers - Dodo, 
Vicki and Victoria. 

What monsters or chilling mo¬ 
ments are engraved upon your 


memory? When a Dalek rose from 
the Thames? When the Cybermen 
marched down the steps of St. Paul's 
Cathedral? When the Autons came 
to life in shop windows? Perhaps 
when Sutekh tortured the Doctor in 
his tomb? Or how about when Adric 
died to save prehistoric Earth from 
the Cybermen? 

If you would like to air your opin¬ 
ions on Doctor Who's past, please 
write in and tell us what particular 
moments, monsters, characters 
fired your imagination. Stories we 
will be covering include The Web Of 
Fear, The Dalek Master Plan, Pyramids 
Of Mars, The Daemons, Evil Of The 
Daleks, Earthshock, The Robots Of 
Death, Inferno. Please write to NOS¬ 
TALGIA at: The Doctor Who Maga¬ 
zine, 23 Redan Place, London W2 
4SA. 
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THE DALEKS 


D o you remember when the 
TARDIS landed on an alien 
world for the first time? Re¬ 
member how the Daleks first glided 
onto the screen? Do you remember 
when the Doctor was not a hero, but 
a selfish old man who endangered 
the lives of his companions? Re¬ 
member the scene when they 
opened a Dalek and lifted out an 
horrific monster . . ? 


Let your mind drift back to a cold 
December Saturday night in 1963, a 
few days before Christmas. The 
strange new tea-time serial Doctor 
Who had been running for just one 
month and we were waiting with 
bated breath to see where TARDIS 
would land next. This is how Radio 
Times set the scene: 

'Not many moments too soon, Doctor 
Who and his three companions in the 
space-time ship TARDIS have extricated 
themselves from the grim and precarious 
society of prehistoric man on Earth. Once 
more, they are off on their travels - but to 
where? Can the Doctor still find some 



way to regain full control over his craft as 
it travels on, faster than light, through 
the fourth and fifth dimensions? 

'This is the situation when the second 
adventure in the odyssey of the strange 
Doctor Who, his grandchild Susan, and 
the two teachers Barbara and Ian starts 
this evening. The opening episode is 
called The Dead Planet and it finds the 
travellers in a world which is, if possible, 
even weirder and less friendly than the 
one they have just left. Everything is 
silent - and very still. There are trees 
with strange foliage - but no leaves 
rustle, although a strong breeze blows. 
There is no living soil - just dust and 
ashes. But even so flowers of a sort are 
growing . . .' 

UNIMAGINABLE HORROR 

The second Doctor Who adventure. 
The Daleks (also known as The Dead 
Planet, which is perhaps more fit¬ 
ting), was what really popularised 
the series in the public mind. Many 
people say that it was the first story, 
simply because that was the point 
when most started watching. Casual 
viewers were entranced by the open¬ 
ing episode, in which the Doctor and 
his companions explored a petrified 
forest and wandered into a deserted 
city. What catastrophe had befallen 
the planet? Was anything still alive 
in the echoing hallways . . ? 

Barbara became separated from 
the others and was conveyed by an 
elevator down into the bowels of the 
planet. Backing nervously down a 
narrow corridor, she came to a dead 
end. Ahead of her approached an 
unimaginable horror. She closed her 
eyes and screamed. As the closing 
music played, a suction pad 
emerged from the corner of the 
screen. The image faded to black. . . 

Such a cliffhanger guaranteed 
viewers the following week, and 
callers bombarded the BBC switch¬ 
board desperate to know 'What was 
it?' Over the next few days, the news 
spread as people told their friends, 
'You must watch this new program¬ 
me on Saturday.' Of course, when 
the Daleks were finally revealed. 
Doctor Who's first massive audience 
was assured. 

POWERFUL STORYLINE 

The storyline itself was very 
powerful, involving the Doctor in 
the ongoing battle between the 
Daleks and the Thais, survivors of a 
nuclear war on Skaro. The Doctor 
had to escape the Daleks' city, find a 
cure for radiation sickness, help the 



Thais against the evil of the Daleks, 
and recover a vital component for 
the TARDIS. (The full story is de¬ 
tailed in Doctor Who : 3 and 4). 

It is widely recognised that the 
Daleks were the main cause of the 
show's early success. But originally, 
they were not presented as merely 
remorseless monsters. They were 
more like frightened autistic chil¬ 
dren, who were coping with their 
mutated agony in the only way they 
knew. 

To discerning adults, they were 
almost pitiful - a subtle element that 
was forgotten in later stories. 
However, to the children watching, 
they were always essential behind- 
the-sofa material. The Daleks were 
entirely convincing and like nothing 
seen before on television. 

Based on a description by author 
Terry Nation, top BBC designer 
Raymond Cusick dreamt up the 
form the Daleks were to take. Their 
sleek bodies and twitching anten¬ 
nae, their gliding movement and 
grating voices were all sources of 
fascination for viewers. How did it 
all work? Were there actors inside, or 
were the Daleks really robots? 

Jan Vincent-Rudzki, now a BBC 
employee, remembers very clearly 
the effect they had on him at the 
tender age of eight: "The Daleks 
were so exciting to watch. They were 
a truly electrifying presence and it 
was such a fantastic story. I remem¬ 
ber an episode which ended with a 
Dalek's scaly claw emerging from 
under a cloak. I watched that with a ► 



The vital component. 





THE DALEKS 


detailed landscapes in the show's 
history, with hundreds of towers, 
spires, domes and aerials. The 
whole effect was superbly alien. 

Our own editor, Sheila Cranna 
agrees: "The city was very convinc¬ 
ing. There were lots of sliding doors 
which came clanging down, cutting 


A friend of mine and we were really 
unnerved by it all. My parents had 
gone out and we were all alone in the 
house. Neither of us dared move." 

For Jan, who in his college days 
became the President of the Doctor 
Who Appreciation Society , the story's 
shocks were tempered by moments 
of wonder: "I adored the scenes in 
the TARDIS. It was weird and im¬ 
pressive. So was the Dalek city. Very 
cramped and spooky." 


•3 I can remember being surprised 
° when Temmosus the Thai leader 
■£ appeared, because it was Alan 
| £ Wheatley who played the Sheriff of 
U Nottingham in Richard Greene's 
S, version of Robin Hood ." 

| BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

- The Thais were a race of 'beautiful 

people' and the Daleks' gentle 
enemy. Like Daleks, they had mu¬ 
tated from an earlier form, but had 
achieved Aryan good looks with fair 
skin and blond hair. Their minds 
had also been cleansed. The Thais 
were devout pacifists and reluctant 
in defending themselves against 
their bitter opponents. 


off escape routes." She also recalls 
some of the story's other frightening 
^ elements: "The Daleks' voices were 
IS terrifying and the horrible mutations 
q in the swamp were pretty worrying, 
■g too!" 

| David Saunders, another main- 
S stay of DWAS and regular viewer 
from the age of thirteen, recalls 
vividly those early days of Doctor 
Who: "I was enthralled by it all, in 
fact, as soon as Ian and Barbara 
stepped on board the TARDIS. The 
Daleks were an inspired creation. 
They reminded me of something 
that scared me to death in a B-movie 
of the Fifties. I was very squeamish 
when the Doctor and Ian pulled an 
actual Dalek mutation out of its cas¬ 
ing. Yuk! You never saw it - just one 
claw." 


DALEK CITY 

The city was a suitably oppressive 
environment for the metal creatures. 
All the control panels had special 
dials for their suction pads. The 
corridors were almost Dalek-shaped 
with low arches and slanting walls. 
The dull gleaming hallways echoed 
with swirling sound effects and 
music. 

The model of the Dalek city re¬ 
mains one of the most -intricately 



Gordon Blows, the founder of 
DWAS and first feature writer on 
Doctor Who Weekly, voiced a sur¬ 
prising preference for the Thais: "I 
didn't really care for the Daleks. I 
found the Thais much more interest¬ 
ing. I can remember my mother's 
fury when she caught me cutting 
holes in my best trousers to match 
the costume the Thais wore." 

In fact, he did not recall many 
scenes with the Daleks at all, "but I 
do remember a thrilling piece when 
the Daleks hid in dark alcoves wait¬ 
ing to spring a trap on the Thais. 
When the Thais arrived, they slid 
out and exterminated the leader. It 
was quite blood-thirsty." 

Of course, the first Doctor was 
played by William Hartnell, an 
appealing but formidable character¬ 
isation. Sheila Cranna observed, 
"The first Doctor was great - very 
grumpy and rude - he made abso- 


The cliffhanger ending. The Doctor explains. 










lutely no concessions to the viewers. 
He was radically different from any¬ 
one on television in 1963." 

The theme of desperation and the 
need to return to the ship (it was 
seldom called TARDIS early on) was 
paramount. The Doctor's un¬ 
quenchable curiosity had once again 
led the travellers into danger. His 
interest had been aroused by the 
sight of the silent city and he was 
determined to investigate it. 

STAGED TAKE-OFF 

When Ian and Barbara insisted 
that he returned them to London 
1963, the old man staged a take-off, 
having craftily removed a vital com¬ 
ponent. He declared the fluid link 
required fresh mercury, which 
would only be found in the city. The 


Doctor deliberately deceived them - 
a deception he admitted to in epi¬ 
sode two, when they discovered that 
they had been exposed to danger¬ 
ously high levels of radiation in the 
city. 

David Saunders comments: 
"There was a great feeling of futility 
at the end of episode four, after the 
Doctor had escaped from the Daleks' 
city, only to realise he'd left the fluid 
link behind. They had to go through 
it all over again." 

In the early Sixties, Doctor Who 
was more a drama than an action- 
piece. Much tension was created 
from the conflict between the Doctor 
«nd his unwilling companions - 
their arguments, their discussions, 
their expression of fear, worry, plea¬ 
sure and cameraderie. 


Did top London businesswoman 
Patricia Humphrey remember the 
original cast? "Yes. I used to identify 
with Barbara, the school teacher. 
She was very maternal. The male 
teacher was my hero, though. I al¬ 
ways suspected he might have a 
relationship with Barbara. The old 
Doctor was a bit stern and wasn't 
there a silly schoolgirl character? She 
was forever screaming and clutching 
onto Barbara." 

By the end of The Daleks, Doctor 
Who had earned a devoted follow¬ 
ing. It was a television masterpiece 
for its time, and fortunately it is still 
intact in the BBC Archives. We can 
only hope that the BBC will one day 
blow the dust off the film can and 
decide to show it, or failing that, 
release it on BBC Video. 
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